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EUREKA’S HOMELESS REFUGEES 


County officials carry out mass POCnOs demolish encampment 


County banishes ionipiess kids. and adults an South Spit Jetty. 


by Robert Norse 


to its brutal conclusion as Humboldt 


settlement would have allowed 
campers to remain-on the federal end 


of the property until an itinerant | 


campground or other housing 
arrangements were established. 
Swift removal of the homeless 
campers remained the pressing con- 
cern of the County and a key element 
of State Sen. Thompson’s bill estab- 
lishing a managed recreational area. 
The Coastal Conservancy — chosen 
to run the area — would not purchase 
the property unless and until the 
homeless were cleared away. 


‘HEALTH CRISIS’ CONCOCTED 


A few spring and summer cases of 
Shigella dysentery, both in Eureka 
and on the South Spit, were not seri- 
ous enough for County Health 
Officer Ann Lindsay to send in por- 
tapotties, fresh water, or sewage 
hookups to the Jetty, though this is 
what residents had sought for years. 


Compassion Mandala Art by Robert Lentz 


by Rev. Eric T. Duff 


“=~—i ompassion means literally, “with feeling.” 
‘ The heart was understood to be the seat of 


umboldt County officials 
successfully used a com- 


County swept in swiftly to seal its 


carefully-planned sabotage of a bind- 
ing August court settlement between 


But suddenly, in the wake of the 


signed settlement between vehicle 
dwellers and the County, a few cases 


4 feeling, so compassion could also be translat- 
a ed, “to feel with the heart.” When related to 


action, it means to do something from the heart. Like 


information and brute 


- bination of relentless dis-— 


campers and County agencies that 


should have allowed Jetty residents 


force to remove the last of the home- months to relocate and secured per- 


of dysentery were enough to override 


the legal agreement, and order an 
October 2nd eviction deadline. 


any, good thing, it is easily corrupted. Sometimes bad 


actions masquerade as compassionate ones. — 
This is happening in Humboldt County, on a finger 


less residents from their 120 vehicles 


manent housing for the 150-200 


at the South Spit Jetty in Eureka, dis- community members. 


Doctor Wendy Ring, the regular doc- 
tor at South Spit, disputed Lindsay’s 


of land jutting out into the Pacific Ocean known as the 


South Jetty. County officials have evicted 100 or so 


locating more than 100 and jailing 
four of the homeless on October 21. 
The cynical charade was played out 


As reported last month in Street 
Spirit, a “health crisis” was the 
power card used to sabotage the 
terms of the August settlement. That 


“public health emergency” in a 
sworn four-page declaration to 


See Eureka’s Refugees page 12 


Creek Dwellers Rousted = Police 


“This time It’s for good, ”? say police, a as =i evict POLS near r Palo Alto | 


by Purusha Obluda 


t has been beautiful around Palo Alto 
this autumn, and the day of the posi- 
tively final eviction of the creek 
dwellers was unmatched. Early on 
the morning of October 7, I drove down to 
the Baylands where San Francisquito 
Creek enters the bay and followed it back 
west as it marks the border between Palo 
Alto and Menlo Park. The east end has 
been cleaned up recently and there was no 
sign of any homeless people or police. 

I knew that most of the homeless creek 
dwellers over the years have lived further 
west in a secluded section nearly invisible 
to endless passersby on the busiest street 
in the area, under El] Camino Real bridge. 


By the time I got to the bridge, the 
action, such as it was, was over. I saw lots 
of police from both Palo Alto and Menlo 
Park plus the California Highway Patrol 
— 20 at least, plus a bigger work crew 
throwing battered furniture, thin blankets 
and stained sleeping bags into dumpsters. 

I saw longtime activists like Margaret 
Ash, Larry Duncan, and Joe Baldwin, 
president of the Palo Alto Urban Ministry, 
looking sad. They said the roust had gone 
off very quietly and very early; the 15 or 
20 creek residents who had refused to 
leave after earlier warnings went quietly. 

I was able to find only one former resi- 
dent willing to speak on mike for my pro- 
gram the next day on KKUP — Cupertino 
(91.5 FM). He said he had lived at San 


Francisquito Creek off and on since 1971, 
that some sort of encampment had been 
there long before that time, and that, 
despite the police insistence that this time 
they would keep the creek empty of resi- 
dents, he expected to move back soon. 

There is, in effect, no other place in the 
area where the homeless can put up a 
small tent or get out of the coming rains. 
Some very polite but microphone-shy 
police officers assured me that there had 
been no resistance to their moving the res- 
idents out of the area. They were uninter- 
ested in discussing the question of what 
would become of the creek dwellers. 

But Joe Baldwin of Palo Alto Urban 
Ministry, the mainline church group that 
handles local assistance for the homeless, 


people, and threatened to arrest those who refused to 
leave, confiscate their possessions, and euthanize their 
animals — all in the name of “compassion.” 


See Compassion page 12 


PARK SANCTUARY | 
by Claire J. Baker 

That old man hasn’t much food — 
but still he feeds the gulls 


| and mallards at Miller-Knox pad 


green shore, panoramic sky; — 
displays sparkles and ripples; 
breaks the flat terrain; — 
serves as a sanctuary. : 
‘Sometimes the old man wishes 


| 
1 
‘Man-made, it reflects - 
he were a bird. 2 = 


The police roust of homeless people 
from their encampment casts them 
adrift with no legal place to sleep. 
Claire Burch photo 


outlined the facts for my listeners the next 
morning on the Cupertino all-volunteer 
station. The official position of the City of 
Palo Alto is that the more than 20 people 
who had been living in a kind of packing- 
box, third-world camp under the bridge 
could go to other shelters, especially the 
newly enlarged one at the VA. 

Politicos and city servants tend to pat 
themselves on the back about their part in 
opening some beds in a Veterans Hospital 
that lies between Palo Alto and Menlo 
Park. But Baldwin points out that this pro- 
ject serves only sober, drug-free individu- 
als, that many of the creek dwellers could 
not qualify for those and other reasons, 
and that priority is given at the VA shelter 


See Police Roust page 10 
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by Ted Gullicksen 


eeing the number of owner move- 
in evictions soaring in San 
Francisco; Supervisor Tom 
Ammiano introduced a two-year 
moratorium on these evictions for seniors, 


people who are disabled and people diag- - 


nosed with terminal illness. 

~-Ammiano’s legislation came on the 
heels of a new report on owner move-in 
(OMI evictions in 1997. Researching the 
eviction notices filed at the Rent Board, 
staff from Americorps found that these 
evictions continue to disproportionately 
hurt seniors, with 29% of all OMI evic- 
tions being for seniors, who make up just 
16% of all renters. Further, the researchers 
found, evicted seniors had an average ten- 
ancy of more than 22 years and paid an 
average rent of about $600. 

Speaking at a press conference in San 
Francisco announcing the results of the 
report and Ammiano’s proposed ban, 
senior tenant Katherine Alvord told how 
she has lived in her apartment for more 
than 37 years and received an eviction 
notice this month. Alvord’s landlord 
claimed that a relative wanted to live in the 
apartment, but Alvord was skeptical, not- 
ing that three years ago a 20-year tenant 
was evicted for the same reason and the 
relative never moved in. Further, Alvord 
said, two vacant apartments in the building 
were rented just before she got her eviction 
notice; Alvord pointed out how the land- 
lord could have easily saved one of them if 
her relative wanted to move into the build- 
ing in November, as the landlord claimed. 

For tenant advocates, Alvord’s story is 
similar to the pba of seniors COMBE 


Too bad Harriet Tubman can’t 
reach her long arm out of the 
grave to lead all the seniors, 
disabled, and low-incomers 
through some Underground 
Railroad, away from this 
uncaring land of homelessness. 


by Margo Norman for the Section 8 
Committee 


e would have to cover our 
mouths and chuckle if it 
wasn’t so serious, when 
someone says words to this 
effect: “We'll give you vouchers if your 
building’s owners go the for-profit route 
and decide to go off Section 8. Oh yes, 
we'll take good care of you... but you just 
might have to move to Hayward, or (I’m 
thinking this) Australia, or The Bronx... 
or maybe share space with my dog, Fido? 
After all (they mutter under their breath), 
you’re obsolete. Chuckle, chuckle.” 

W-e-l-l-I-l... Throw me a bone! 
THANKS, but NO THANKS!!! The 
meetings with officials go on. My brain 
shuts down. I hear nothing after that 
remark about Hayward. I’m beginning to 
believe I left my ears at home. 

Senior housing assistance and Section 
8 subsidies are under attack by callous 
politicians who would cut our lifeline and 
cast us out of our homes without consider- 
ing the impact on human suffering. 

It’s ironic, our being subjected to such 
tyranny as not knowing where we’re 
going to live from one year to the next, 
while being housed in a building named 
after one of the greatest revolutionists of 
all time, HARRIET TUBMAN. Too bad 
she can’t reach her long arm of subven- 
tion out of the grave to lead all the 
seniors, disabled, and low-incomers 


STREET SPIRIT 


Seniors Fall Prey to Heartless Evictions 


The axe of owner move-in evictions falls most heavily on senior tenants in San Francisco 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Imagine living in the home you love for three or four 
decades and being retired with limited income, then being 
told you have to leave. The trauma is just horrendous. 


into counseling offices with eviction 
notices. Invariably, the story is the same: 
a senior on a fixed income, with a long- 
term tenancy and an affordable rent being 
kicked out into a market where the aver- 
age two-bedroom apartment now rents for 
more than $1,600 a month. Looking for 
ee fer main question 3 is es ne 


through some Underground Railroad, 
away from this uncaring land of home- 
lessness, and guide us to a safe place. 

Who would have thought we would 
ever be placed in such an unbelievable 
predicament? As Marvin Gaye would say, 
“What’s Goin’ On?” 

Years ago, when Bette Davis played 
the role of a homeless woman living on 
the streets of New York, I felt there were 
only a few isolated cases of people in this 
dilemma. I’ve thought of their unfortunate 
plight ofttimes since, but at a distance, 
until now when I’m coming face to face 
with this big, ugly beast of ill intent. 

Well this is our land, and we’re going 
to keep it that way. We’re going to fight 


same: “Where will I go?” 

While the abuse of OMI evictions is 
hitting all-tenants across the board, the 
impact on seniors is especially difficult. 
Imagine having lived in the home you 
love for three or four decades and now 
being retired with limited and fixed 
income — ee pperee — you have to 


ae 


‘ Senior t jenanis y Harriet Tubman Terrace in Berkeley are fighting for their right is yhousing. 


for that young mother and her small son 
in Alameda who are being pushed out of 
their home of. six-and-a-half years, along 
with many other young African-American 


mothers and their children. Their hungry — 


landlord wants to get rid of as many sec- 
tion-eighters as he can. We’re going to 
fight for the elderly Indian woman in 
Chico who says she’s lived in a house all 
her life and now finds herself sleeping on 
the ground. Preposterous! How can we 
let this happen? 

And that little Caucasian boy who 
died, who lived in a motor vehicle with 
his homeless family until his death — 
died because he drank water from his 
favorite playground, a feces-infested 


November 1997 


leave and find a new place. The trauma is 


- just -horrendous..There are the hard, cold 


economic facts: even paying 100% of 
your income to rent, there’s no place you 
could afford in San Francisco. There’s no 
available affordable housing projects for 
seniors in the city and no local or state or 
federal funds to help you pay the rent. 
Wondering where you will end up is a 
constant worry. Social workers working 
with seniors report increased physical and 
mental-health problems. Besides the eco- 
nomics, there’s the trauma of giving up 
your friends, neighbors, and community 
of three or four decades. And, along with 
those major issues, there are the practical 


ones: being 87 years old and having to 


spend weeks walking the city hunting for 
an apartment or, if lucky enough, having 
to pack and physically move. 

Far too often, seniors being evicted say 
plaintively, “If I have to move, I will die.” 

So, with Mayor Brown and the S.F. 
Board of Supervisors already having reject- 
ed permanent legislation to control OMI 
evictions, tenant groups began talking to 
Sup. Ammiano about a two-year moratori- 
um on the worst of the worst of the evic- 
tions. Such a moratorium would have a few 
benefits: first, tenant groups are planning a 
1998 ballot initiative on the issue, and the 
moratorium would control or stop about a 
third of the OMI evictions until a perma- 
nent solution was adopted by the voters. 
Second, even though temporary, the mora- 
torium would save the homes of about 700 
seniors during the two years. ay 

Owner move-in evictions have reached 
epidemic proportions since the beginning 


wer Seniors Evicted page 10 


Lydia Gans photo 


creek where he, childlike, drank a few 
handfuls of water. Those poor parents 
can’t even prove that the water was conta- 
minated with feces. 

All these people belong to one family: 
The Homeless Family. And it doesn’t 
matter who they are or what they are, if 
they don’t have a roof over their heads, 
they belong to one race: The Homeless 
Race. We have to do something about this 
shameful situation of homelessness. But, 
in order for us to become invincible, we 
must come together as a power of one. 

But wait just a second. There is some- 
thing else of grave importance that you 
might not be aware of concerning those 


See Berkeley Senior Tenants page 10 
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WILD Oats WANTS THE Poor To BE SENT AWAY HUNGRY 


Wild Oats evidently considers — 
the protection of its profits to 
be so important that it callously 
asks Berkeley residents to not 


_ share food with the hungry. Let 


them eat cake — or let the 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


hy does a huge, out-of- 
state food chain, with rev- 


enues in 1996 of nearly — 


$200 million, set up shop 


in Berkeley only to run roughshod over |. 


the community values of tolerance by 


_pushing around homeless people in front 
_ of its store on University Avenue? 


Judging by its name, Wild Oats 
Community Markets sounds like a folksy, 
down-home place. In reality, it is a huge 
corporation, with more than 50 stores in 
11 states and revenues of $192.5 million 
last year, making it reportedly the second- 
largest natural-foods retailer in the nation. 

Wild Oats appears to have a double 
standard when it comes to the benefits of 
health food — paying customers are 
offered an array of high-priced natural- 
food items, but the homeless and hungry 
must be sent empty away. While Wild 
Oats caters to the health-food needs of its 
customers by selling organic produce and 
antibiotic-free meat, store managers are 
now circulating an open letter asking cus- 
tomers to not give food or money to 


ie : : / 
homeless persons outside the store. 


Wild Oats also posted its anti-homeless 
letter as a large sign near the door. It 


- Teads, in part: “We would encourage you 
Bot to support any individuals in front of 


the store with cash or food. We have been 
working with the City of Berkeley 
Homeless Outreach Team, the Police 


Department, and other organizations to 


bring an end to the ‘gauntlet’ of beggars 
in front of the store.” 7 

Wild Oats evidently considers the pro- 
tection of its profits to be so important 
that it callously asks Berkeley residents to 
not share food with the hungry. Let them 
eat cake — or let the police handle them. 

In early October, Berkeley resident 
Beverly Slapin was angered to see the 
open letter at Wild Oats, with its over- 
exaggerated accusation that a few poor 


- people constitute a “gauntlet.” 
. “I stood there and read it and I was. 


just outraged.” she said. “I said, “This is 
horrible; this is disgusting.’ A clerk heard 


-me and came up and agreed it was horri- 


ble.” A second clerk came over and said 
that the store had done it because cus- 
tomers had asked them to do something 
about the homeless people outside. 

Slapin wrote an open letter of her own 
to the store managers, telling them she 


was boycotting Wild Oats because of the 


“cold-hearted cynicism” of the open letter. 
Her letter asked: “Will those of us who 
have warm beds and comfortable homes 
sleep better as a result of not having to 
look at people without homes or subsis- 


a 


: Subscribe to Street Spirit! 
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tence income? Will it make the problem 
of poverty and homelessness go away if 
the ‘beggars’ are chased to another area? 
Or is that not your problem?” 

The next day, she gave out her letter to 
passersby outside Wild Oats during lunch 
hour, placed a stack in the store, and post- 
ed it on the store’s bulletin board. Her let- 
ter was soon removed, and a new store 
policy now requires flyers to be submitted 


first for the perusal of store managers. 


Slapin said that, by itself, a one-person 
boycott cannot solve such a large prob- 


lem. “I have been advised to choose my 
battles, but this is one I couldn’t let go,” : 
she said. “It’s terrible, to have this huge 


chain attacking our neighbors. It’s some- 
thing we can’t allow to happen. Just 
because somebody doesn’t have a home 
doesn’t mean they’ re not our neighbors.” 


by Beverly Slapin 

Until a few days ago, I was a regular 
customer of Wild Oats Markets. As well, 
I work with two nonprofit community 
organizations that have benefited from 


| Wild Oats’ 5% Days. 


With this in mind, I was outraged to 
read “An Open Letter to our Valued 
Customers,” in which Wild Oats “encour- 
ages” customers “not to support any indi- 
viduals in front of the store with cash or 
food” in order to “bring an end to the 
‘gauntlet’ of beggars in front of the store,” 
and suggests that “a list of local agencies 
which provide aid can be given instead.” 

This letter is an example of cold-heart- 
ed cynicism, probably fueled by the 
knowledge that customers who are both- 
ered by the “gauntlet of beggars” have 
more to spend than an unfortunate few 
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An Open Letter to Wild Oats Markets 


homelessness go away if the “beggars” 
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Art by Moby Theobald 


_“They’re using their image, power and 
money to further beat down people who 
have no other choice but to stand on a street 
corner and ask for a dollar or an apple.” 

To be sure, Wild Oats goes to great 
lengths in its letter to show how it gives to 
organized charities through its 5% days, 
holiday food drives and employee charita- 
ble work. The amount donated by all 50 
Wild Oaks stores nationwide in 1996 was, 
by the store’s own count, a total of 


- $310,000 — not bad, but it does come 


from a corporation which picked up 
$192.5 million in revenue that same year. 
We can be grateful for charitable dona- 
tions, whether they represent a widow’s 
mite or a huge corporation’s mite. But in 
an era when the numbers of homeless, 
hungry people overwhelm the charitable 
donations of all of us put together, it is 


people (hardly a “gauntlet”) whose 
options are limited to begging. 

Will those of us who have warm beds | 
and comfortable homes. sleep better as a 
result of not having to look at people 
without homes or subsistence income? 
Will it make the problem of poverty and 


are chased to another area? Or is that not 
your problem? 

Many of your customers are a few 
paychecks away from homelessness. We 
see ourselves in the faces of poor people 
standing outside the store. A smile, a few 
words, a dollar or two, an apple, an 
acknowledgment of a person’s human- 
ness, a little kindness, goes a long way. 

I am a firm believer that what goes 
around comes around. For now, I am no 
longer a customer of Wild Oats Markets. 
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_ To protect its profits in Berkeley, an out-of-state health food chain tries to drive out homeless people 


The heart taken captive by money 
A graphic used by Wild Oats Market 
in its open letter to customers. 


heartless for a corporation to tell its cus- 
tomers to refuse to give food or alms to 
“beggars” or to ignore their humanitarian 
impulse to directly help those in need. 
One surreal aspect of Wild Oats’ open 
letter is the graphic of the dollar bill with 
a heart in the middle. I guess it was meant 
as a peculiar attempt to show the store ~ 
does have a heart, after all. Instead, it 
seems symbolic of how the store’s heart 
has been taken captive by the almighty 
dollar. What’s the message here, Wild 
Oats? Put your money where your heart 
is? Buy expensive food to further enrich a 
wealthy corporation, then enlist the police 
to drive away the hungry who are a bring- 
down during our shopping expeditions? 
Those who do have a heart should rec- 
ognize it, not as a symbol on a dollar bill, 
but as our own heartfelt impulse towards 
compassion to those in need. Those who 
feel moved by their consciences may con- 
sider offering their money to a different 
grocery store, one that doesn’t call upon 
us to oppress our homeless neighbors. 
Slapin said: “Homelessness is only the 
symptom of.a much larger problem, but 
it’s the most visible. It’s the one we see 


_wherever we go. And giving somebody a 


dollar and an apple is not going to solve 
homelessness, but it’s still important that 
we do that. We need to work together 
whatever way we can — boycott a store, 
mount a picket-line, work to sell Street 
Spirit — anything to bring homelessness 
to public attention and to the attention of 
the Brie-and-arugula crowd.” 
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SCAN Endorses Repeal of 
Santa Cruz Sleeping Ban 


“I THINK THAT SOMETHING SHOULD BE 
DONE TO INTERRUPT THE SLEEP OF 
PEOPLE WHO PASS SUCH LAWS.” 


— Howard Zinn, renowned historian and activist, 
denouncing the Santa Cruz Sleeping Ban last year at an 
event hosted by The Resource Center for Nonviolence 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 
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other half didn’t want to touch the camp- 
ing ban law with a ten-foot pole.” 

Sleeping Ban opponents regrouped this 
summer after the 7 1/2 month City Hall 
Sleepers Protest and another six months of 
trials of dozens of “sleep criminals.” 
Determined to try the as yet untested 
method of a ballot initiative, the Committee 
to Repeal the Sleeping Ban formed and 
began seeking endorsements from organi- 
zations to permanently change the “Go to 
Sleep, Go to Jail” law that the Santa Cruz 
City Council has refused to discuss. 

Introduced by Green Party member 
David Silva, outreach coordinator for the 
Committee to Repeal the Sleeping Ban, 
the concept of a citizens’ initiative to end 
the sleeping ban (targeting the ban on coy- 
ering up with blankets at night, without 
removing prohibitions on camping) proved 
to be a version nearly everyone could 
agree on. As Proposition 215 legalized 
medical marijuana in spite of entrenched 
opposition in the legislature and courts, it 
will be up to the voters to recognize the 

- right of all people to sleep at night. 

Said Silva: “This initiative is a human 
rights issue. Depriving homeless people 
of the right to sleep at night-serves no 
one.” SCAN members agreed by voting 
heavily to challenge the political positions 
of the very councilmembers it had put in 
office the previous year. 


by Becky Johnson 


anta Cruz is home to City 
Ordinance 6.36, the infamous 
anti-homeless Sleeping Ban, 
which decrees no sleeping outside 
or in vehicles and no covering up with 
blankets between 11 p.m. and 8:30 a.m. 
The Sleeping Ban has plagued the home- 
less community for nearly 20 years, 
through as many city councils. 
_ The Santa Cruz Action Network 
(SCAN) has been the political machine that 
has elected the council majority for the past 
decade, rotating in and out a succession of 
“progressive” councilmembers who have 
mostly supported this vicious law. But the 
times they are a-changing. At its annual 
meeting on September 29, SCAN endorsed 
a citywide citizens’ initiative to repeal the 
Sleeping Ban, and then went further to 
make that repeal one of their two new 
action items for the coming year. __ 

In the past, SCAN has supported. the 
less controversial alternative of a small 
homeless campground (proposed by the 
Coalition for A Safe Place to Sleep but 
defeated by the Santa Cruz City Council 
in 1990). But the Sleeping Ban issue has, 
until now, divided SCAN, according to 
Paul Brindell of The Shelter Project. 
“Half of its members vigorously support- 
ed major reform of the sleeping ban and 
the camping ban,” Brindell said. “The 


|Séreet Spirit Vendor of the Month 


- by Ron Jones/Terry Messman 
S= Spirit has launched the Vendor of the Month award to honor the dedication 


and community spirit of the many hard-working vendors who distribute our 
\# paper in Berkeley and Oakland. More than 100 vendors sell our paper now, and 
they provide exemplary service, maintaining an upbeat presence in the community 
_even as they struggle to extricate themselves from the harsh reality of homelessness. 
It is a privilege to make Richard Carlos the Vendor of the Month for November. 
| Street Spirit provides a cash award of $50, a meal for two at a local restaurant, and a 
testimonial plaque. The monthly award is earned by vendors who demonstrate both a 
positive image in their work as well as excellent sales skills. The award is based on 
| feedback both from peer vendors and customers. For Richard, since he left the penal 
system two years ago, Street Spirit has meant both survival and a choice in starting a 
new way of life. Richard has lived in Berkeley most of his life, and in the article, 
“Soul Tramp,” he offers his views on being a street vendor for the last two years. 

The vendors of Street Spirit have created a very innovative distribution system for 
_ a progressive newspaper, a way to bypass the corporate media’s stranglehold on the 
sources of information available to the public. Our vendors educate the community 
about the burning issues of social injustice and economic inequality; like the town 
criers of old, they awaken the community to a crisis in its midst. And through their 
| determination and steadfast work ethic, they have become self-reliant entrepreneurs, 
creating for themselves a positive alternative to panhandling. 

Our vendors work very hard to carry out this mission. Picture yourself in, their 
place, being homeless, perhaps hungry, having just endured a long night on the streets 
or in a shelter — then spending all day working hard selling papers at a street-corner 
_ to make ends meet. Much of the time, vendors meet rejection more often than accep- 
- tance. Yet through all this, most vendors strive to maintain a positive, friendly atti- 
| tude. Every day, our vendors show the public how industrious and respectful most 

homeless people are. Every day, they give the lie to the prejudicial notion that poor 
people aren’t really willing to work hard. Street Spirit is proud of their work, their 
- perseverance, and — let’s use the phrase — their street spirit! 


The Sleeping Ban Repeal 
Initiative has been endorsed by 


no sleeping 
by Randy Fingland _ 


for the second straight night 
the police angle sharply towards the curb 
| in front of our apartment building =~ 
their cruisers fill the dark with 
dizzily swirling light 
they’ve come to handcuff the homeless man 
who with our permission uses our Accord 
as shelter, the trunk as his closet 
it’s around 1:30 AM | 
the station rings our number 
to say they’ve apprehended someone breaking 
into the trunk of our car 
even though they know the suspect 
and are aware that his presence is sanctioned 
because this hassle-the-homeless-man 
has happened several times before 
including just last night 
maybe twenty-four hours ago 
there’s been a complaint they excuse themselves 
as they run each of our licenses | 
through the computer 
to bring these homeless down another notch 


former Governor Jerry Brown, | that must be the order of the day 
Rev. Wiley Drake of Buena | they have no home 

Park, the Green Party of Santa | nowhere to keep their clothes 

Cruz County, Rev. Paul Lee of | not enough to eat on a regular basis 
the Citizens Committee for the | but instead of nutrition 

Homeless, the S.F. Coalition | it’s make more prisons 

on Homelessness, and the Los | hire more guards 


Angeles Coalition to End 
Hunger and Homelessness. 

The Committee to Repeal 
the Sleeping Ban will submit 
the ordinance to the Santa Cruz 
City Attorney this fall. The ini- 


don’t let the powerless get near self-respect 
by maybe catching forty winks under a bridge 
or in berkeley 

by sleeping in the security of a car 

in fact there is no sleeping soundly 


tiative must be signed by 3700 _| if you're homeless 


registered voters (10% of those | unless you’re behind bars 


registered) by June, 1998, to 
put it on the November, 1998, ballot. 
The Santa Cruz City Council, which 
passed the original Sleeping and Blanket 
. bans in 1978,-has refused to reconsider in 
spite of extensive homeless protests, a city 
shelter emergency, an upswing in home- 
less deaths, and pressure last winter from 
three councilmembers for a Winter Shelter 
Emergency Exception. A citizens’ initia- 
tive appears to be the only way to go. 
Longtime SCAN member Linda 
Lemaster of Housing Now! in Santa Cruz 
commented: “The sleep deprivation 
caused by the law prevents homeless peo- 
ple from functioning normally and being 


__Lydia Gans photo 
Richard Carlos, vendor of the month 


watt 


presentable ata job interview. It violates 
the 8th Amendment’s prohibition of cruel 
and unusual punishment.” 


Judge Tom Kelly found the ban consti-” 


tutional this summer, noting that “sleep- 
ing during the day” was still an option for 
homeless persons. Activists have suggest- 
ed they may adopt “the Kelly solution” by 
sleeping out on the grass in front of his 
courtroom during the daylight hours. 


For information or to donate to The 
Committee to Repeal the Sleeping 


Ban, call: (408) 457-9754 ext. 182; or 
fax: (408) 429-8529; or write: PO Box 
1735, Santa Cruz, CA, 95061. 


by Richard Carlos 
[= been a vendor for almost two 


years, so I’d like to talk about stuff we - 
vendors know is happening out here : 


on the streets. Vendors should come to the 
streets with a goal in mind. 

For the Black vendor, it wouldn’t hurt 
to be conscious that on the street we are 
judged by how we look and act, with most 
people having the view that the bunch of 
us might be muggers, or at best, “slick- 
sters” after anything we can get. That 
might explain why sometimes a person 
puts change in the cup and then hurries on 


by. Talking with people, and not loud talk- 


ing at them, might help. I’m not putting us 
down! I do not put my people down. I am 
downing behavior that we do because it is 
part of how we survive on the streets. 

But if the goal is so many bucks for the 
time spent, then street awareness and pre- 
sentation can fatten the pocket at the end 
of a Street Spirit run. Think about it! 

Now it’s only fair that I beat up on 
myself:a little. I’ve been on the street a 
long, long time. But this is the first time 
I’m trying to grow on the street, instead of 
attempting to destroy. I’m guilty of sell- 
ing and using heroin in so many hotels, 


motels and empty buildings that only luck 


_ See Soul Tramp page 10 
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Four Views on the Food Project Controversy 
The Loss Cuts Deep 


A Breath of Fresh Air 


New leadership will include homeless people 
as a voice in the Berkeley Food Project 


The new director has solid cre- 
dentials on social justice issues. 
She wants to hire homeless 
people and not just serve them, 
but work alongside them. 


by boona cheema 


hank you, Wendy Georges. I 
want to take this opportunity to 
thank Wendy and commend her 
for her 12 years of hard work at 
the Berkeley Emergency Food and 
Housing Project. | want to honor her 
tenacity, her commitment, her powerful 
words, her ability to serve those who 
depended on her, her compassion, and her 
continuity. Many of Wendy’s words will 
stay with me forever, and, whether she 
returns to the Food Project or not, I know 
that she will continue her mission. She is 
talented, young, and has the skills she can 
take anywhere and make a difference. 
As an executive director myself in the 
small town of Berkeley, I also have a 
great deal of concern for the Food Project 


and its executive director, Pat St. Onge, 


who cannot, due to issues of confidentiali- 
ty and the threat of a future lawsuit, 
defend her action, which is supported by 
the Food Project’s governing board of 
directors. When a staff person gets fired, 
especially one of Wendy’s stature, it is a 
given that the city with all its diversity 
wants to be in on the issue, personalizing 
it, taking sides, having meetings, going to 
the council, lobbying, organizing — and, 


of course, the press, with its ability to sen-- 


sationalize, jumps right in. In this small 
city, everything is everyone’s business. 


I have been especially appalled by the | 


I am truly in awe of the many 
people who have put their hearts 
into the resurrection of the Food 
Project, and look forward to the — 
ways it will continue its historic 
mission to serve the poorest. 


by Rev. Ron Parker 


want to bear testimony to a miracle. 
If you had asked me two years ago, 
in the fall of 1995, what I thought of 
-the future of the Berkeley 
Emergency Food and Housing Project, I 
would have told you that it would be 


_lucky to survive another year. 


There were significant conflicts among 
the staff; the administrative structures 
lacked coherence and consistency; the 


board of directors was ineffective and — 
- uninformed; and the agency had come to 


depend on funding sources that were 
shrinking or disappearing. The Food 
Project was on the brink of collapse. 

In the midst of this crisis, the board of 
directors brought in an organizational con- 
sultant to analyze the situation. After 
examining the programs and structures 


and interviewing all staff and board mem- 


bers, the consultant rated the Food 
Project’s institutional strength as 11 out of 


. 100 points (crisis state). The consultant 


listed 20 actions the agency needed to take 
in order to move beyond its crisis status. 
The frank opinion of the consultant 
was that the Food Project might not sur- 
vive. She said, “Letting go of old ways of 
doing things is often difficult, but holding 
onto these ways is ultimately fatal. Strong 


Berkeley Emergency Food 
and Housing Project 


level of misinformation in the mainstream 
press, much of which has occurred 
because, in a situation like this, the execu- 
tive director cannot go public. I believe, 
however, that this particular situation will 
only hurt the clients and the organization 
if it gets played out in public. It really is 


time for all of us to back off and let the 


two parties sort this out. 

When I came to Berkeley in 1971, 
there were three organizations serving the 
homeless community: the Free Clinic, the 
Hillel Streetwork Project (now BOSS), 
and the Food Project (now the Berkeley 
Food and Housing Project). Over the last 
26 years, I have had the opportunity to 


work with many “saints” in positions both - 


paid and unpaid. I have seen the emer- 


gence of new services: the Berkeley 


Drop-In Center, the Women’s Daytime 


See boona cheema page /1 


Miracle at the Food Project 


leadership that demonstrates the courage 
to change will ensure a bright future for 
the Berkeley Emergency Food and 
Housing Project.” 

The miracle is that the Food Project has 
more than survived — it has thrived. Of 


‘those 20 recommended actions, 15 have 


been accomplished. This has taken the hard 
work of all of the staff and board; no one 
could do it alone. One of the great strengths 
of the Food Project is the commitment of 
the people who work there, staff as well 
board members and volunteers. &, 

In July of 1996, the Food Project hired 
Pat St. Onge as executive director. Since 
that time, much important progress has 
been made. Some examples follow. 

In 1996, the Food Project’s proposal to 
HUD ranked 17th out of 18 proposals 
submitted countywide. It was not even 
submitted as part of the final packet sent 
to HUD. In 1997, the Food Project sub- 
mitted two proposals, one fora renewal of 
funding for the transitional house, the 
other a new proposal for the women’s 
center. The renewal ranked third of 15 
renewals ‘and the women’s center propos- 
al ranked second of 15 proposals. This 
marks a significant increase in competen- 
cy in the Food Project’s development 
department as well as its respect among 
other service providers. ee 

‘In July, 1996, the transitional house 
was only 50% filled and staffing was 
scaled back to a minimum. This year, res- 
idency has increased to 90% and the final 
candidate is being assessed. Additionally, 
there are five women on a waiting list, 
insuring that there will never be empty 


See Ron Parker page // 
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The removal of Wendy 
Food Project is a blow 


Wendy Georges was judged 
as “not fitting in the 
machine,” and homeless 
people feel the loss. 


by B.N. Duncan 


endy Georges stands out 

as someone of exception- 

al dedication, integrity, 

and accomplishment in 
her 12 years of work at the Berkeley 
Emergency Food and Housing Project. 
Recently, she’s been treated like trash to 
be thrown out. Her being forced out of 
the Food Project, and the cruel way she 
was forced out, constitute a hard blow 
for Berkeley as a town that’s supposed 
to respect freedom and dignity. 

This looks to me like a move to 
weaken and maybe destroy the Food 
Project, a move to discourage people 
from working there who are both caring 
and effective in their caring. 

There’s no one else who can do the 
sort of tremendous job that Wendy 
Georges does. There’s no one else with 


that combination of realism and idealism | 


to fill the one-of-a-kind role that she has 
filled. Wendy is an original individual 
who is able to bridge the worlds of the 
off-beat, down-under socioeconomic 
fringe, and of officialdom and the social 
mainstream. Very few social-service 
workers are going to have the head and 
heart that she puts into counseling, aiding, 
and seeking aid for stranded people. 

She’s able to see that the “off-beat and 
proud,” socially marginal life in Berkeley 
has its own norms to be considered, to see 
it as a milieu on its own terms with a fas- 
cinating and ironic duality of messing-up 
and fouling-up on the one hand, and 
enriching spirit and inspiration on the 
other, whereby you can’t have one with- 


Tough Love 


Georges from the 
to the community 


Wendy Georges (left) and Sparrky, a 
street person she developed rapport with 
in her early days at the Food Project. 


out the other — humanity as a mixed bag 
without so much of the wearing of false 
masks that’s done by numerous people 
more adjusted to established society. 

Wendy has the originality or vision to 
see that the fringe contains a special wealth 
and variety of interesting, worthwhile per- 
sonalities who are enlightening to know, 
who present valuable lessons of life. 

Some of the poor and homeless people 
whom Wendy Georges knows and helps 
are some of the more original, genuine 


people in Berkeley who got discouraged 
by, or have been dropped by, or have 


dropped out of, a ruling system increas- ~ 


ingly corrupt and phony that often dishon- 
ors people for being true to themselves. 
Now we see Wendy Georges, an origi- 
nal, genuine person of good works, being 
treated as someone worthless to be cast 


See B.N. Duncan page J] 


and 


Unconditional Love 


Wendy Georges and John 
Fitzgerald offer unconditional 


love — one of the rarest things 


in the universe. 
by Richard List 


his is a threshold moment in 


Berkeley’s history. Wendy 
Georges and John Fitzgerald 
offer unconditional love (and 
some tough love). Unconditional love is 
one of the rarest things in the universe. 


Usually very, very small infants can get 


some unconditional love from their moth- 


ers. It is so wonderful and necessary. 
Many religions offer unconditional. 


love from a God or Gods. In some forms 


_of Christianity, there is a condition of ask- 


ing for forgiveness first. Just about all of 
us enjoy getting unconditional love. There 
is no doubt in my mind that some clients 
of the Berkeley Food and Housing Project 
need more of a kick in the pants some- 
times. I’m probably in that category 
myself. We need love and guidance. 

It is not good to promote or enable 
drug use or alcohol. It is not good to have 
derelicts anywhere. People do need inspi- 
ration and job opportunities. 

These questions are very tricky. 
Because of the mystery of life and the 
paradoxical nature of life, I doubt that I 


can ever fully answer some of these ques- 
tions (i.e., when to kick and when to 
love). I-have dependency needs or depen- 
dency desires. I like to feel there is some- 
one strong and adult who really has my 
best interests at heart. I also need guid- 
ance and a kick once in a while. 

Think about Vincent Van Gogh. He 
frequently smelled of alcohol. He pulled a 


- knife on his friend, the painter Paul 


Gauguin. He was dirt-poor, crazy, smelly, 
and terrible at times to be around. Yet the 
world would be better if he had lived even 
another week or two. This is why I feel 
this is a historical moment. Would you fire 
Mother Teresa? There are several “Van 
Gogh types” in the Food Project who 
have achieved national prominence 
through the Associated Press. Will you 
hasten the death of these people? 

Wendy and Fitz have deeply influ- 
enced me towards more nonviolence 
through their examples. Pat St. Onge has 
the institutional power. Wendy must rec- 
ognize this, Perhaps Wendy needs to relax 
a bit, listen to Pat more, and try to get 


‘along better. I don’t know. I wasn’t there. 


I suspect this to be true. 

Perhaps more “tough love” should be 
used on some clients. I could understand 
that. It would not be good to lose Wendy 
and Fitz, however. The connections are 
very, very deep in many clients. It is like 


See Richard List page /1 
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~ The Artist as Agitator 


"by Richard 3COM Coca Cola 


rt and artists. Both can be very interesting. 
Doug Minkler has created an angry, impas- 
sioned art form dealing with injustice. It is 
very visceral, very hard-hitting. 

Nines is one of the best known political artists in 
the Bay Area. His work is fiery and intense; he’s equal 
parts artist and agitator. Minkler specializes in design- 
ing poster art for activist groups and labor unions. On 
one of his striking posters is a stark image of a man — 
an artist-agitator — wielding a hammer, with a caption 
by Bertolt Brecht: “Art is not-a mirror held up to reali- 
ty, but a hammer with which to shape it.” 

Brecht’s declaration of artistic commitment to 
social change captures the spirit in which Minkler 
approaches his work. Minkler does indeed wield the 
artist’s brush like a hammer with which to reshape an 
unjust society — or at least deliver a few ringing 
blows against political exploitation. 

His art bristles with passionate exhortations to trade 
union solidarity, denunciations of corporate abuses, 
attacks on polluters, calls for equal pay for women, 
and grim portrayals of warlords and U.S.-sponsored 
death squads in Central America. His poster (shown 
above), “Debating the Military Budget,” depicts both 
Republicans and Democrats as partying skeletons, 
armed to the teeth, gleefully toasting militaristic 
excess — a nightmare glimpse of the “Two Party 
System” intoxicated by nationalistic violence. 

Working from his Berkeley studio, Minkler has 
designed artworks in collaboration with many activist 
groups in the Bay Area: the Rainforest Action 
Network, the ACLU, the Ecumenical Peace Institute, 
United Auto Workers, Cop Watch, SEIU, National 
Lawyers Guild, California Nurses Association, San 
Francisco Mime Troupe, and a host of others. 

Minkler saves a special outrage for the corporate 
abuse of power, as shown in the two posters here that 
portray the destruction caused by polluting corpora- 
tions and the economic greed that drives the “cycle of 
poverty.” He explains that his posters “are a form of 
self-defense against the inequality, poverty and vio- 
lence we’re forced to live under. The lies, the waste, 
the hate i 


See Minkler page seven 
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Who Drives the Cycle at Poverty? 
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Crash the Cycle of Poverty! 


Join the National Lawyers Guild’s 
Campaign for Economic Justice 
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PRESIDIO PROTEST SEEKS JUSTICE FOR HOMELESS VETERANS 


Religious congregations join with veterans and 120 homeless people in demanding sanctuary 


Ron Kovic, Vietnam veteran and author of Born on the Fourth of 


July, places a wreath at the Presidio’s Vietnam memorial in tribute 
to veterans who fell in wars abroad and those who still fall victim 
to poverty and homelessness on the streets of America today. | 


Veterans Make a Powerful Plea for Sanctuary 


by Terry Messman 


early 300 protesters converged 

at the Presidio on October 12 

from varied starting points. 
About 120 homeless people boarded 
buses and traveled from San Francisco’s 
Tenderloin to make their voices heard. 
Catholic sisters came from religious 
orders throughout the Bay Area to pray 
for the conversion of the Presidio into a 
sanctuary for the poorest. Jewish, 


Buddhist, Muslim and ‘Native American’ see 


spiritual leaders came from many | faith 
traditions but spoke with one aspiration 
— that justice roll like a mighty river. 
Following an interfaith prayer ser- 
vice, demonstrators set up a tent vigil, 
and 27 were arrested for illegal camping 
in defiance of U.S. Park Police orders. 
Religious Witness with Homeless 


People organized the protest to claim - 


vacant Presidio homes for low-income 
housing, and to address the needs of 
homeless veterans. The day was marked 
by solemn rituals of remembrance of the 
enormous sacrifices made by veterans, 
who in too many cases fought in over- 
seas wars for their country only to end 
up homeless after their homecoming. 

An estimated 35-40% of homeless 
people in the nation are veterans. Many 


speakers noted that, given the epidemic of © 


homelessness among veterans, the 
Presidio, which had long been used to 
house military families, has an- inpportant — 
role to play in healing the wounds of war. 
Famed antiwar activist Ron Kovic, 
who was shot and paralyzed in Vietnam 
and wrote a gripping war memoir titled 
Born on the Fourth of July, led a proces- 
sion to the base’s Vietnam memorial. 


Kovic somberly placed a wreath, at the 


Minkler’s Political Art 


from page six 


base of the memorial, and asked the pro- 
cession to pay tribute to those veterans 
who fell in the field of battle, and to 
those who fall at home to poverty, 
homelessness and despair. Kovic has 
been active in homeless protests and dis- 
ability-rights campaigns in the past, and, 
because of his personal history, seemed 
a fitting symbol of the coming together 
of veterans, homeless people, peace 
activists and people of faith in a com- 
wen human-rights movement. _ 


an indispensable role in organizing a 
large contingent of homeless people 
who traveled from the Tenderloin to 
become:a spirited part of the Presidio 
action. Wagner, a social worker and 
community organizer, worked with 
Religious Witness to map out an out- 
reach strategy, then spent the days lead- 
ing up to the action organizing at seven 
shelters in San Francisco. 


Wagner said; “It’s hard to get home- 


less people out and involved because 
they have more important things to do, 
like get food or keep their shelter. But 
there was a great response in the shel- 
ters. Everyone was very excited about 


coming to the protest. 


“For me, as a social worker, I think 


ies vital to empower homeless people to 
5 ~ take control of their own destiny. By 
- coming out to the actions and getting 


_ involved and seeing other people willing 
to fight for their lives and actually risk 
being arrested, it’s a very empowering 
feeling. As important as this fight for 
Wherry Housing is, I think it’s even 
more important to empower homeless 


“people to fight for their own destiny.” 


heat up. If it ignores pollution, I get sick. 


And if it makes nuclear war, I die.” 


* Another veteran, Jim Wagner, played = 


Demonstrators set up a tent outside the meeting place of the Presidio Trust 
to demand that homeless people be given sanctuary at Wherry Housing. 
Police later arrested 27 protesters at this vigil as they prepared to camp out 
in defiance of plans to demolish or relocate vacant Presidio homes. . 


Cold, Hungry and Starvin 
by Valerie Denise Alexander 


Cold, hungry and starvin. 

Poor helpless little old Marvin. | 
Wondering and struggling for my next meal. 
Holding my hand out for a dollar bill. - 
Digging in the trash cans all day long. 
ee: scraps whether it’s rae or oro = 


This t type os (es is so an scary. 
There goes poor little hungry he 


I say to myself, “Lord give me a house.” a 
| [know that once thishappens _ 


you'll grant me a spouse. aay 
Then I can see the white picket fence. 
When I think about it I’m less tense. 

Now it’s time to rest my head. — 

Making the concrete my bed. 


is not to say Doug is a bad boss, however. 
I’m simply too much of a sycophant to 


Minkler warns of how big business and 
profit-obsessed corporations seek to con- 


trol and use artists: “The corporations and 


their universities want the talented to glo- 
rify their wars, their products, and their 
philosophies. I am a counter-recruiter, 
proposing instead of wealth, integrity; 
instead of prestige, community; and 
instead of security, exploration. 

“I do not do this out of a desire to save 
souls from the eternal hell of corporate 
servitude but for my own self-preserva- 
tion. If our society glorifies violence, I get 


It is very worthwhile to check out 
Minkler’s art, which he displays on 
Sundays near Cody’s Bookstore on 
Telegraph Avenue in Berkeley. In addi- 
tion, though, check out Minkler himself. 
He has a very steady gaze. I wouldn’t 
want to argue with him. He is different. 
There is a fire there. Real passion. 

I tend to feel a little uneasy around 
Doug. I am not doing as much as I could 
for the “Movement” and the “Resistance.” 
I am scared of the Right. Doug sees inside 
of you. It is very difficult to hide from 
him. I’d hate to have him as a boss. This 


live under his piercing look. My psyche is 
like the soft cushion of a chair; whoever 
sits on it leaves their imprint. 

A Spanish artist once said: “People 
don’t want passion. They want the appear- 
ance of passion.” This is true in very many 
cases. Van Gogh had problems throughout 
his life selling his passionate work. But 
passionate art shakes us from our compla- 
cency and sparks us to see the world with 
new intensity. Minkler writes that his art is 
inspired “by the collective humor, defi- 
ance, and lust for life exhibited by those 
on the margins. Their courageousness is 


Just Existing 
by Robert Stevens 


Birth, mirth, 

And earth, 

And upon his wre 

A venomous curse. _ 

Born into poverty, 

Raised likea soldier, 
With adult responsibilities a 
Laid on his shoulders. _ 
Alone in the world, se 
To face its perversions, Soe 
Cultivate. vises, 


And choose his diversions, a 
Age brought bobraedze a 


And he lost his regard — 


what sustains and directs me.” 

If you’re an angry leftist, you will want 
Doug’s work on your wall (if you have 
any). If you want a good, long-term invest- 
ment, you will buy his work. It is greatly 
underpriced. Doug’s work is uncompro- 
mising. It is a good investment, too. 


This article was co-written by Richard 
3COM Coca Cola and Terry Messman. 


For a list and order form for 
his posters, write to: 
Doug Minkler 
1816 Addison Street, 
Berkeley, CA 94703 
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Saving Families One Baby at a Time 


Although it has worked from sun to sun for 10 years, the Solid Foundation’s work is never done 


The Solid Foundation Celebrates 10 Years in Oakland 


This is the second installment in Street 
Spirit’s two-part series on the Solid 
Foundation. See “A Solid Foundation for 


Story and Photos by Lydia Gans 


uilding a solid foundation 
requires strong materials and 
hard-working people. But it’s 
worth doing. A structure built 
on a solid foundation will withstand 
storms from the outside and rot from the 
inside. It will stand firm in the face of all 
sorts of destructive forces. This is as true 
for people as for buildings. That’s what 
prompted Minnie Thomas to name her 
program for pregnant, drug-addicted 
women the Solid Foundation. This 
December, Solid Foundation celebrates its 
tenth anniversary of work in Oakland, 

In its 10 years of existence, the Solid 
Foundation has helped women give birth 
to nontoxic babies and put their families 
back together. During the entire time, 


Minnie Thomas declares with well-justi-: 


fied pride, not a single baby with develop- 
mental problems has been born to a 
woman in the program. No babies have 
been born with the low birth weight or 
small head typical of those born to drug- 
addicted mothers. Furthermore, the moth- 
ers are not only clean and sober, but also 
have learned good parenting and job 
skills, so they have been able to reclaim 
their older children. Minnie estimates that 
more than 500 children have been taken 
out of the child-welfare system as their 
families have been reunited. 

The Solid Foundation is different from 
other drug recovery programs. For residents 


_of the Foundation’s three houses, just about | 


every aspect of their lives is subject to con- 
trol, or at least to scrutiny — everything 


' from their thoughts and feelings about 
- themselves to how they spend their time. 


A typical day in the three residences 
goes something like this: up at 6 a.m.; 
breakfast at 6:45 (and nobody comes to 
the table with rollers in her hair or slip- 
pers on her feet; they’re dressed for the 
day at 6:45); room check at 8:30; the kids 
ready for the sitter at 8:45 (the children 
are cared for by professional staff in the 
houses); and then classes all morning. 

Same routine in the afternoon, with 
lunch followed by classes, then supper, 


Tamara, above, left the Solid Foundation for a period because of its demanding 
structure, but Minnie Thomas let her come back. What is keeping her there now are 
the good friends she has made and seeing how well her son Danny is progressing. 


getting the kids ready for bed, and more 
classes in the evening. In between, there 
are chores to be done, and reading and 
writing assignments. Weekends are a bit 
looser with fun kinds of activities 
planned. It is also the time when the older 
children come to visit their mothers. 

Bernadine Braud, the senior program 
manager, has worked with Minnie 
Thomas almost from the beginning. She 
ticks off the schedule of classes: 
“Mondays, parenting, afternoon child 
development; Tuesdays, twelve-step and 
in the afternoon a program called “Repeat 
After Me’ which deals with relationships, 
self-esteem, recovery issues; Wednesdays, 
child development or infant care and 
bonding, parenting, and in the afternoon 
more parenting and caring for your child; 
Thursdays, it’s health and nutrition class- 
es in thé morning and employment, voca- 
tional skills orientation and educational 
classes in the afternoon.” These classes 
take place in the residences and are taught 
by paid or volunteer staff. : 

Fridays are different. All the women 
and babies go to the Women’s Center 
where they have classes, counseling ses- 
sions and shopping in the Center’s own 
thrift shop. The operation of the shop, 
called Threads ‘N Things or TNT, is 
another unique feature of the Solid 
Foundation. Like everything else in the 
program, it is designed as a learning expe- 
rience. Here the women learn how to run a 
business, organize and display the goods, 
sell, use the cash register, package the pur- 
chases. And they learn how to shop. 

The currency they use is “Minnie 
Money,” which they get in exchange for 
points they have earned by carrying out 
the many demands of the program, from 
having their babies ready on time for the 
sitter to cleaning their living spaces. 

Spending their money wisely requires 
some guidance. Minnie explains: “They’re 
learning how to set priorities as they shop. 
We look at what they purchase. Someone 
just wants to buy toys. She’s feeling guilty 
about how she treated the child when she 
was addicted and she wants to spend all her 
money over here. But the baby doesn’t have 
diapers, doesn’t have a bottle and doesn’t 
have clothes. So we have her put the toys 
back and go get what is needed... Then 
what’s left can go for toys.” 


It takes at least a year to 18 months for 
a woman to be ready to move out into the 
world. Some can’t handle it and transfer 
to other programs with a less rigid struc- 
ture. For those who graduate, the personal 
and parenting skills they have learned, the 


good habits they have acquired, and the . 


confidence and self-esteem with which 
they are able to face the future are power- 


ful tools that give them and their children | 


a new chance at success in life. 

Anita Williams just graduated in 
September after more than 12 months in 
the program. She is going to school to get 
her cosmetology license and taking care 
of her two youngest children. She keeps 
in close touch with the program, calling 
the house every day. She says, 
“Everything is going okay because I’m 
not trying to fill my whole plate up to 
where I get stressed out. I just do my 
same routine I learned in the program.” 

She started using drugs when she was 
25, at a point in her life when her parents, 
brother and grandmother all died within a 
short time of each other. She says now she 
could have stopped but it was easier to 
use, to turn her four older children over to 
their fathers and avoid dealing with the 
pain and problems. Her situation got 
worse and worse. She still had her three- 
year-old and was pregnant, with no money 
or resources, feeling sick all the time. 

At this point, she called several drug 
rehabilitation centers but they all had long 
waiting lists. Solid Foundation also put 
her off for lack of space. She applied for 
AFDC, but when she went to the welfare 
office they took her child away. 

She called Solid Foundation again in 
desperation, and they found a place for her. 
Getting in was just the first step in a long 
process. Soon a reaction set in. She resisted 


the strict rules, didn’t want to talk about 


her feelings, wasn’t used to being told 
what to do. It took about four months, she 
recalls, “when I finally started letting go. 
Taking in what they were telling me.” Now 
she appreciates the program’s discipline. 
IF I CAN DO IT, YOU CAN DO IT TOO 
She says other programs aren’t like 
this, nor did her experiences in jail help 
her. ““You don’t learn anything, you don’t 
accomplish anything. But the Solid 
Foundation really taught me something.” 
She admits that she was very stubborn, 


Anita Williams, right, proudly shows Minnie Thomas pictures of 
her children. Anita just graduated from the Solid Foundation a 
few weeks ago, and now is going to college to work for a cosme-_ 
tology license. She keeps in close touch with the spoons in the 
program, calling and visiting often. | 


but now she can go back and tell new 
women coming into the program, “If I 
could do it, you can do it too.” 

Even women who graduated a long 
time ago still keep in touch with Minnie 
and the Foundation. A few come back and 
get jobs on the staff. Alice Faye Moore 
recently became Minnie’s administrative 
assistant. She is also a full-time college 


student. She started doing drugs when she ~ sy 


was in ninth grade, before crack. Back 
then, it was freebase cocaine. “In those 
days it was a big thing,” she says. “You 
needed money and know how to cook it 
because it was very complicated.” They 
smoked it in fancy pipes and the whole 
process was an elaborate social ritual. 

She probably began as a protest against 
strict parents and judgmental society. But 
before she knew it, she was hooked and 
getting in deeper and deeper. She married 
an abusive husband, had children, gradu- 
ally edged into big-time selling, and land- 


ed in prison again and again, altogether 


five times. Her self-esteem plummeted; 
she lost hope of ever being able to get her 
life together again. For 25 years she had 
been struggling with her. addiction. 

Two of her children were grown and 
one was a teenager when she got pregnant 
again. That’s when she got into the Solid 
Foundation. She is proud that her baby 
was born drug-free. The baby is two years 
old now and Alice has been clean and 
sober for two years and three months. 
Alice named the baby Serenity, she says, 
“because of the peace and calmness that 


Came into my life when I had her.” 


Alice explains what she learned and 


how she maintains her drug-free and pro- . 


ductive life. “I stay embraced. | stay. 
embraced: with the ladies that came from 


Bible studies on Monday nights.” She 
talks with them on the phone every other 


day. “Anything bothers me, I don’t keep 
it, I talk about it. Talk to my boss about it. 
Because that’s how I stay healed. Because 
I’m an addict, I can’t afford to sit on stuff 
or brood over it.” 

She explains how brooding over some- 
thing can push her into wanting to drink. 
“You don’t necessarily have to pick up to 
relapse. You can relapse from your attitu- 
dinal behavior. That’s why every time 
something goes wrong with me, I talk] 


Continued on page nine 
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Bernadine Braud has been working with Minnie Thomas since 1990. Here 
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she interviews a job candidate in the Solid Foundation office in Oakland. 


from page eight 


about it to get it off my chest and make 
me feel better about myself.” That seems 
like good advice for anybody, no matter 
what problems they face. 

Kier McCall is project assistant for the 
Solid Foundation, which means she does 
all sorts of jobs in the course of her 40- 
hour work week. She has been working 
here for the last three years. She graduat- 
ed from the program seven years ago, 
then continued the college course she had 
started while in the program. She kept up 
a high grade point average and got her 
A.A. degree in Social and Behavioral 
Sciences. Now she wants to go on to San 
Francisco State in Social Work. 

Kier sounds like many of the women 
when they talk about how they became 
addicted. They’re vague on exactly when 
and how it all started or how long they 
were doing drugs. The story is usually 
something like “a friend had some and 
offered it to me, so I tried it and I liked 
it.” Then they would slide into more and 
more intense use as their lives deteriorat- 
ed into a state of fuzzy semi-awareness, 
often punctuated by jail terms which 


would temporarily keep them off drugs. 


They knew their children were being hurt, 
but often it took another family member 
or Child Protective Services to push them 
into the rehabilitation program. 


But as vague as they are about their 
downward slide, everyone can pinpoint 
exactly, to the day, when they began their 
recovery. Whether it is has been seven 
months or seven years, they keep count 
on how long they have remained clean 
and sober, because it is hard to stay clean 
and sober once the addiction has taken 
hold — very, very hard. And it is so very, 


very easy to get addicted. Nowadays © 


drugs are cheap and easy to obtain. For a 
teenager who just wants to try something 
new for kicks, for a young adult who is 
facing some tough challenges in life or is 
suddenly confronted with a painful loss, 
drugs provide quick and easy results. 

The most tragic drug addicts of all are 
women who are pregnant. They know the 
chances are high that their babies will be 
born damaged, so they are burdened by. 
guilt in addition to the harm they are 
doing to themselves. The Solid 
Foundation offers hope — and help. 

The many women who have graduated 
from its program, who have given birth to 
drug-free babies and who are applying the 
lessons they learned there and raising 
healthy children, are testimony to the suc- 
cess of the program. We congratulate 
Minnie Thomas, her great staff, and all 
the women who successfully went 
through the program, on the tenth 
anniversary of the Solid Foundation. 


Lynn, above, cares for eight-month-old Stephon, her first baby. She found out she 
was pregnant just after her mother died. Losing her mother was so devastating that 
she turned to drugs. Her baby is doing wel 
sober for three months. 


Solid Foundation 
10 Year Anniversary 
“For the Good of the Child” 


Saturday, December 6, 1997 
8:00 p.m. Buffet/Program 
Celebration at Shenanigans, 
30 Jack London Square, Oakland 


MC: Cheryl Jennings, KGO 


Guests: Mayor Elihu Harris 
“Joyful Sounds” 


RSVP: (510) 893-2614 
The Solid Foundation needs volun- 
teers and donations. Send clothing 
and toys, or donate money to: 
Solid Foundation 
4778 E. 14th St., Oakland, 94601 
(510) 533-5317 


My Depression 
by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


my depression 

sees me having a good time 
and takes it away 

as fast as it can 


my depression 

notices that I am feeling content 
with my life 

and sends more questions 

for me to worry about 


my depression 

takes my self confidence 
and reminds me 

I am worthless 


my depression 

is the screen 
between 

myself 

and 

light 

covering everything 
in shades of gray 


my depression 

makes everything so uninteresting 
that I am totally bored 

no matter what I do 


my depression 

can be so bad 

it takes over my life 
sometimes 

but even at it’s best 
it never goes away 


| now, and Lynn has been clean and 


Kier McCall, \eft, graduated from the Solid Foundation’s live-in recovery program 
seven years ago and now is on the staff as the program assistant. Here, she is 
packaging diapers to be “sold” in the Women’s Center “store.” 


Happy Birthday, Amanda, 
Wherever You Are 


by Mickey Ellinger 


“I’ve been clean for ninety days now.” 
She holds out long pale arms, 
scars fading. 

“I was using pretty heavy 

by the time Mom finally died last winter. 
Did some fucked up stuff there at the end, 
cleaned out her bank account. os 


“They wanted me to stay in rehab 
for nine months 

but I just couldn’t do it 

even though it really was OK sometimes. 

I laid it on the other kids a lot in group. 
They begged for me to stay: ‘We'll help you!’ 
But it was still a jail, 

even in the country, . 

even if they took us fishing. 


“So I walked. 
And now I’m here. 

Think I'll go see Grandma, chill a few days, 
then maybe to Chicago or New York. 

You like my sign?” 


South to 
Grandma’ s 
House 


| No Big 
Bad 
Wolves! 


We fed her lunch and dinner, 
washed her clothes and bedroll twice, 
drove her to the on-ramp, 

stuck a twenty in her hand... 

Drove back down Sixth Street just in time 
-to see her climb into a semi, 

long legs on the step. 


Tomorrow she’ll be seventeen 
going on a thousand, 

pierced nipples covering a heart 
hung out like laundry 
beneath a crooked smile. 


/ 
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Palo Alto’s Homeless Problem Will Not Be 
Solved by Moving the Poor to Other Cities 


An Open Letter from the Palo Alto Urban Ministry 


To Mayor Huber and the Palo Alto City Council: 


Removal of the residents under the bridge (over San Francisquito Creek 
— the border between Palo Alto and Menlo Park) at El Camino Real is a 
vivid but sad reminder. of our shared failure to address adequately a local 
problem. Those residents represent some 20% of Palo Alto’s unhoused 
population. We do not solve a community problem by first ignoring it for 
years, then moving a few of our poorest neighbors out into other commu- 
nities. There are unhoused citizens all over America, but labeling home- 
lessness a national problem has done nothing to solve it. Communities can 
best solve community problems. 

Palo Alto did not wait for federal, state, or county government to fund a 
large facility and a wide array of services for community singers. Palo Alto 
did not wait for taxpayers in New York or San Diego or Saratoga to provide 
a youth center and a variety of activities for community adolescents. Palo 
Alto is not waiting for representatives in Washington, Sacramento, and San 
Jose to address community traffic problems. Palo Alto should not wait for 
someone else to meet the needs of its 100-plus unhoused residents, many of 
whom suffer from mental, emotional, and substance-abuse problems. 

After all, there. are 60,000 of us who share a community which boasts 
$1.5 billion in yearly retail sales and houses some of the most creative 
minds in the world. UMPA’s board of directors urges everyone, the city 
council included, to help make Palo Alto the city it should be, to help take 
better care of our poorest, most vulnerable neighbors. Let’s set an example 
here in the most richly blessed nation in human history. 

Franklin Roosevelt wisely observed, “The test of our prosperity is not 
whether we add more to the abundance of those who have much; it is 
whether we provide enough for those who have too little.” What might he 
think of today’s Palo Alto? 
Joe Baldwin, 

President of Board of Directors 
Palo Alto Urban Ministry 


Let Us Pray WitHowut SAYING A WorpD 
by Valerie Denise Alexander 


Let us pray without saying a word. 

Everything from the heart will be heard. 

Oh lord hear my cry. : 
Oh how I wonder why oh why does the soul have to die. 
Sometimes things happen so sudden. 

And we tend to question the unknown. | 
~Then you go through stages of feeling empty and alone. 
The next stage is feeling mad and sad. 

The last stage is a feeling of what can you do. 

But say oh lord tell me this isn’t true. 

I say again in the end. 

Let us pray without saying a word 

everything from the heart will be heard. 


Police Roust Homeless 


from page one 


to veterans. Baldwin says some residents were 
offered beds in programs that would have 
forced them to move to San Jose or San 
Francisco, though most of them have lived in 
or near Palo Alto for years. 

Baldwin estimates the number currently 
sleeping outside in Palo Alto at about a hun- 
dred. Food Not Bombs activists guess more, 
about 150, though they noticed that the num- 
ber of people coming to their food servings 
dropped so low during the summer that they 
were suspended and only now are to be 
resumed. (See sidebar.) 

The polite but hard-nosed attitude of the 
Palo Alto police and the publicity surrounding 
the “No sit/No lie” law have had an effect. But 
Baldwin did see a bit of hope emerge from the 
eviction. Menlo Park Mayor Steve Schmidt 
was present at the roust, though he and his city 
council had been told that this was a police 
matter that they could not affect. According to 
Baldwin, Mayor Schmidt was appalled by the 
sweep and promised to work on the problem at 
once, apologizing for not having seen the 
encampment before. 

The question of priority given the homeless 
problem is also occupying the Palo Alto City 
Council. Councilmembers haven’t talked much 
lately about making it a priority to remodel the 
classy council chambers. During the summer, 
the rallies against the sit-lie ban made them 
blush a bit and postpone the nearly $1 million 
makeover. By comparison, the City gives the 
Urban Ministry $60,000 a year for homeless 
programs, and even that small amount is all 
federal money, not from property taxes. 

Palo Alto is enjoying an unprecedented 
upswing in business and rents have skyrocket- 
ed. Last year’s gross for the city’s retail busi- 
nesses was more than $1.5 billion. The policy 
of politely encouraging the unhoused to stay 
out of sight or move on has kept their numbers 
down in this most affluent of small American 
cities, but conditions for the poorest are, if any- 
thing, worse than they were three years ago.. 

- On October 20, the Palo Alto City Council 


voted down a resolution that would have 
added the problem of homelessness to the 
city’s list of top priorities through the year 
2000. Thus is the plight of the poorest swept 
from public view. 

Most councilmembers are facing an imme- 


diate election. The only two votes we ever got | 


on serious social issues have both declined to 
run for reelection. What’s more, they 
abstained from the first vote to give the prob- 


lem of homelessness priority — honestly — 


meant or not — on the grounds that they are 


lame ducks. I see no chance of materially . 


changing the makeup of the nine-member 
council, 

One candidate, a 29-year-old woman 
named Tru Love, will get my vote.for her 
name alone. The ones all too likely to be 
reelected have demonstrated their position in 
vote after vote, but they still. might be pressed 
to implement some of the recommendations of 
the City Task Force on Homelessness that 
came up with a moderate program over a year 
ago, a report that has gathered dust on city 
desks ever since. 

After all, how long can such a rich city get 
away with stalling on demands that we reopen 
public restrooms? This is an issue with a lot of 
support from ordinary citizens. Public citizens 
like Joe Baldwin keep jabbing the city officials 
who just can’t seem to manage to get it done. 


Palo Alto Food Not Bombs 

The Palo Alto chapter of Food Not 
Bombs is planning to resume free vegan 
meals in downtown Palo Alto. The group 
served meals from January, 1996, to this 
summer, and helped organize support of the 
homeless community. The next meeting will 
be held on November 4. Call (650) 843- 
0333, #3663, for information and to leave a 
message if you can help cook or serve 
meals. The group will also work with San 
Jose Food Not Bombs in sponsoring a 
“Blankets Not Bombs” project to try to pro- | 
vide blankets, sleeping bags, and warm 
sweaters and coats. The San Jose FNB 
phone number is (650) 843-0333, #3664. 


Berkeley Senior Tenants 


from page two 


Sen. Barbara Boxer is putting in a bill 
to float a $200 million bond issue to build 
affordable rental housing for low-income 
citizens, including seniors. Senate Bill 


precious vouchers that they claim they 


Soul Tramp 


from page four 


should let any man leave without AIDS. 
I’ve been “Chili Red,” and I’m respected 
in both of California’s toughest peniten- 
tiaries. I don’t use heroin now and I hang 
by myself. I work a corner in Berkeley 
because my future vision is: whatever I 
might be worth down the line has nothing 
to do with making pocket cash or plotting 
to get high or get laid. I’m on my corner 
because I believe in what I think. I know 
about the struggle of “have not” 
Americans attempting to make the 
“haves” give some justice and under- 


S.F. Seniors Evicted 


from page two 


of 1996. Over the last year, there have 
been more than 1,000 such evictions, up 
300% from 1995. These evictions are typ- 
ically.used to get rid of long-term tenants 
with affordable rents or to circumvent the 
city’s condo conversion law. Last year, a 
package of reforms — including a prohi- 
bition on senior evictions — was intro- 
duced but was subsequently voted down 
by the Board of Supervisors. The supervi- 
sors’ failure to end OMI eviction abuses 
apparently sent a message to the landlords 
that it was okay to evict long-term tenants 
and okay to bypass the condo conversion 
law, as the evictions jumped 50% after 
the supervisors defeated the legislation. 
This year, upon hearing that Sup. 


standing to people in this country, and it’s 
not always about power and greed. 

I have a personal reason to be on my 
corner, because every now and then when 
I stop a person and we exchange our 
views, I look into the eyes and their eyes 
look back with a bond of trust and under- 
standing that was not there before. I con- 
nected. This kind of connection is very 
important, because there are times the dark 
side of my personality locks me down in 
my hotel room with the biggest bottle of 
Jack Daniels I can afford and, in isolation, 
I drink myself into a black hole. But in the 
two years I’ve been working my corner in 


Berkeley, my dark side has never come. 


-Ammiano planned to introduce a morato- 


rium, Sup. Mabel Teng — who voted 
against the 1996 measure — jumped in 
with her own, much weaker, moratorium 
proposal in an apparent effort to protect 
the real estate industry from Ammiano’s 
more meaningful proposal. Under the 
apparent tutelage of Mayor Brown, Teng 
saw that a senior moratorium would be 
difficult for supervisors to vote against. 

In a move calculated to gain her tenant 
votes and in an effort to appease land- 
lords, Teng will now try to tell tenants 
that she authored a moratorium and will 
tell landlords that she saved them from 
Ammiano’s moratorium. Teng has come 
under sharp criticism from tenant groups 
for her failure to support tenant legisla- 


tion during her tenure, even though she . 


campaigned as pro-tenant. 


will offer senior tenants to mollify our 
displeasure over being displaced from the 
only homes we know. Those vouchers 
might seem like God’s gift to the poverty- 
stricken, but they are a camouflage of 
deceit. A landlord can attach any amount 


-of money above the valued amount of the 


voucher, and there’s nothing we can do 
about it. In other words, vouchers might 
be worth just a nibble instead of a good 
meal. Then where will we be? 


Well friends, I'll tell you what we can | 


do if help doesn’t come soon. There is one 
solution that we can use to help solve our 
problem. We can resort to the means used 
by the Native Americans — TENT 
CITIES! Wherever there is land, in parks, 
street dividers, or vacant lots, there can 
be tents! We might be able to solve some 
of the problems of other nations as well, 
by sending them pictures of how the rich- 
est country in the world takes care of its 
poverty-stricken citizens. At least no one 
will have to die from lack of shelter. We 


~ can huddle together to keep warm. 


In the immediate future, we must fight 
to put those in power who have a heart, 
and who will fight for justice for all. We 
must place lists of our favorite candidates 
in all areas before we return to the polls. 

For beginners, Ron Dellums is giving 
us his full support, as he always does. He 


is urging the Budget Committee to vote 


for our plan and he is making contact with 
all the powers that be who have sufficient 
influence to right the wrong that is now 
happening to the homeless. He might not 
be in your district, but he is fighting for 
all of us. We must definitely vote for him. 


256 would authorize this money to be 
placed on the next ballot as a general 
obligation bond issue. These are the kinds 
of things we need to hear. 

HUD Regional Manager Art Agnos 
wants to know if he can be of any assis- 
tance. That sounds promising. We have 
invited him to our next general meeting. 
We really need his assistance. We will let 
you know all the things he tells us when 
he comes to the meeting. I am sure we 
will all be one big happy family after he 
tells us all the good things he has in store 
for us. We will keep you posted. 

Star B. Eckert, speaking for James H. 
Peterson, says their department is recog- 
nizing our dilemma and is making an 
effort to maintain affordable housing. We 
will let you know of his effort. These are 
some of the responses we have received 
from our correspondence to officials. 

Now, let us bring you closer to home. 
What would we do without our good 
friend Max Anderson of the 3 by 3 
Committee; Effie Burgess, senior pro- 
grams administrator; and Dona Spring of 
the Berkeley City Council? They’re 
putting their muscle where their mouth is 
and they’re doing everything within their 
power to rectify this miscarriage of jus- 
tice. Remember these names when they 
run for any office. 

We would like to get some input from 
readers about what you think of these 
ideas. Maybe you, too, have helpful solu- 
tions to our problem. Please send letters to 
the editor so we can hear your responses. 
Until then... PEACE! 
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_ from page five 


What’s at stake is bigger than 
Wendy or Pat. What’s at stake is 
the future of an organization. 
Please let’s give it breathing room 

and a time to heal and a chance to 
grow in new ways. | 


Drop-in Center, Dorothy Day House, 
“Berkeley Community Law Center, 
Homeless Action Center, and many other 
groups whose staff, boards, volunteers 
and clients struggle with being the best, 
‘giving the very best, and searching 
always for newer ways to lessen the pain 
‘of homelessness and poverty. 

In this war, Wendy is an exceptional 
warrior, but not the only one. Before 
_ Wendy was hired at the Food Project, it 
had been there for thousands of people, 
and it had exceptional staff and outstand- 
ing executive directors like Rick Crispino, 
who shaped its early years. Wendy, by 
being who she is as a human being, added 
her value to the organization and her voice 
to the struggle which was already moving 
and shaking city hall and the board of 
supervisors. Our voices already were heard 
in the halls of Sacramento, and many of 
Berkeley’s programs were catching nation- 
al attention. 

So why is the community so upset over 
this particular incident? It’s not the first 
time that a paid staff person in a Berkeley 
nonprofit has been fired. I have been 
struggling to find an answer because of 
how important the Food Project is — 
more important than any one person — 
and because I have seen organizations 
destroyed by similar incidents. I have 
talked with it seems like hundreds of peo- 
ple from all walks of Berkeley’s life who 
are concerned that harm has been done to 
Wendy. The calls and face-to-face talks 
have included people who are grieving, 
people who are hysterical, people who 
feel lost, who are scared that no one else 
will reach out in the way that Wendy did; 
and because they do not know Pat, it 
seems to them to be a clear case of 
Wendy right, Pat wrong. Reality, howev- 
er, is never that clear-cut. 

While we may never know all the 
details of what went on and what led Pat 
to fire Wendy (and we should not be 
privy to that information), there are some 
very obvious facts. For at least the last 
five years the Food Project has been in 
dire need of leadership. Wendy, for what- 
ever reason, did not want to be at the 
helm of the organization: Before Pat was 
hired, Wendy had already either resigned, 
or been asked to leave, or something that 
never really got clarified by the previous 
administration, so the community has 
been through this once already even 
though it didn’t make all the papers. 

Then Pat was hired. For the first time 
in five years, there was a real director at 
the Food Project, a woman with solid cre- 
dentials on economic and social justice 
issues, an experienced administrator, and 
someone willing to collaborate with other 
organizations in Berkeley and Alameda 
County — a breath of fresh air. For me 
especially, finally an equal partner willing 
to work on breaking down the isolation of 
the Food Project, a woman with vision 
looking to grow and expand services, a 
woman who wants to include homeless 
people as a voice in the Food Project, and 
who is willing to hire homeless people and 
take a chance with and for them, and not 
just serve them but work alongside them. 

Those of us who have spent our life- 
times in the pursuit of equity and represen- 
tation of homeless folks in our organiza- 
tions at all levels welcomed Pat’s values 
and commitment to move the Food Project 
out of its lethargy into a vibrant agency. 

Two strong women in a small organi- 
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zation with two very different approaches 
are bound to have differences. For the last 
year or so, Pat has established herself as 
the executive director, though she clearly 
understood what the backlash would be 
from her decision. She did not make this 
decision lightly, nor did she make it 
overnight. This time around, it’s obvious 
to me that the Food Project could only 
have one executive director, or the organi- 
zation was at risk of long internal strife. 

Pat had to make a decision and she 
made that decision within her job obliga- 
tions, and for that decision she will pay a 
heavy price. But because I know her and 
work with her and admire her for her 
heart and spirituality, I believe she can 
make good on her decision. The Food 
Project under her leadership, which 
Wendy never wanted, will meet the com- 
munity’s expectations of this great and 
wonderful 25-year-old organization. 

Over the years, as people have died, 
we’ ve scrounged around for burial money: 
we lend, we give, we help, we collect on 
the Avenue. Not one of us in 27 years has 
paid all the burial costs of anyone. We all 
helped. People we have loved have died in 
fires; we identified bodies; we stood 
between the police in People’s Park and 
the courts; many of us were beaten; we 
fought the homeless civil-rights battle like 
it was our last stand; and we did it togeth- 
er. In Berkeley, with all its idiosyncratic 
behavior, we have done things together; 
that’s what makes all of us special. 

It is a sad time for Berkeley when an 
agency with a dedicated staff, thousands of 
supporters, a clientele in need and able to 
adjust to shifts in their lives — survivors 
stronger than the sum of all of us — is 
under attack for an administrative decision 
made after great care and thinking. It is my 
hope and wish that this issue will get 
resolved out of the media. The media 
serves itself before it serves this communi- 
ty, and even the best reporters tend to get 
carried away by the perceived drama of 
Berkeley. It’s time to back off, or at least 
give a fair account of the situation. 

I want to remind the homeless people 
who were Wendy’s clients of all the times 
that they got upset with her and changed 
services, and all the times they got pissed 
off at other providers and went to Wendy. I 
have great faith in all of you to take care of 
your issues; you are lucky to be in 
Berkeley with a smorgasbord of options. 
What’s at stake here is bigger than Wendy 
or Pat — what’s at stake here is the future 
of an organization. Please let’s give it 
breathing room and a time to heal and a 
chance to grow in new and different ways. 

I will miss Wendy as a partner in the 
struggle, but I’m willing to give Pat the 
benefit of the doubt that, at this time in 
the history of the Food Project, she made 
the only decision she thought right. At 
BOSS, at the Free Clinic, at the Women’s 
Drop-in Center, and at the Food Project 
also, we have worked as hard and as 
effectively as possible to make Berkeley’s 
services the best in the county. 

Given a chance, Pat has the potential of 
taking the Food Project to the next level of 
response needed in this city. She is not an 
individualist but builds partnerships and 
has reached out to the provider community 
in a way that I have not seen the Food 
Project do in 15 years. Her vision of a 
women’s building is solid and a must for 
this city. She is special and dedicated. 

For the sake of the well-being of the 
Food Project, which was here before 
Wendy and will be here after both her and 
Pat, I hope that we can let go and let 
Wendy make her own decisions, thank her 
for outstanding service, and wish Pat the 


best of luck with her dreams and plans for 


this wonderful and critical organization. 


boona cheema has worked on homeless 
issues for 26 years in Berkeley as executive 
director of BOSS, Building Opportunities for 
Self-Sufficiency. 
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out. Berkeley has allowed on-the-fringe 
people to have something of a folk cul- 
ture, and Wendy has done so well in her 
work partly because she has some spiritu- 
al kinship with members of this folk cul- 
ture. She herself is less adjusted to-an arti- 
ficial, dishonest, robotized scheme of 
things than are many people who are 
judged as “fitting in well.” 

The flagrant dishonor done to Wendy 
involves a flagrant disregard for what is 
actually good for the'community. With the 
strong direction possible at the Food 
Project in enabling people to get food, 
counseling, shelter and homes, and helping 
people get jobs who are up to it, it helps 
the community if there aren’t so many des-’ 
perate, demoralized, embittered, given-up- 
the-ghost, frantic persons in Berkeley. If 
anything, more is needed of this service 
that Wendy and her associates have given: 
just look at Telegraph Avenue and down- 
town Berkeley the way they are now. 

It’s part of the measure of a civilized 
society to allow some people to not con- 
form to many of the standard duties and 
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chores: for a variety of reasons both desir- 
able and undesirable, some are never in 
the social mainstream — thousands of 
years of history show this. Both positive 
and negative features of street people and 
others on the fringe can enable observers 
in the mainstream to look at their own 
lives more clearly and benefit in their own 
ways of life. Berkeley is a rich mixture; 
we’re all entitled to benefit from the mix. 

. It’s.deeply disturbing to see the coun- 
terfeit favored over the genuine. The 
throwing. out of, Wendy Georges stands as 
a painfully ironic situation that one would 
expect to see in the decline and degenera- 
cy of a town. If the truly bright, more con- 
structive, more giving spirits are con- 


~demned and cast out by those of much 


smaller merit, what happens to the actual 
life-blood for the community? A cruder, 
crasser, more cold-blooded mentality has 
been gaining in this town for some. time. 
Wendy. Georges, one of the heroes of 
Berkeley, embodies some of the best in 
Berkeley. Will Berkeley become just 
another sick American city? 

B.N. Duncan is an artist and writer, a 
chronicler and publisher of Berkeley’s street 
artists, a contributor to Street Spirit, and has 
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rooms for extended periods again. Staff 
has been restructured to insure more cov- 
erage at lower costs. Of the five women in 
transitional house last year, only one had 
come from the Food Project’s own shel- 
ter. Now eight of the 10 women in the 
program have come from the women’s 
shelter. This represents a significantly 
more cohesive approach to the work and 
greater cooperation among programs. 

In July, 1996, the men’s shelter was a 
frightening place — for staff and for 
clients. Over this past year, staff has held 
round-table discussions with clients and 
instituted more programs such as the dis- 
tribution of the Street Spirit newspaper, 
all of which has led to greater involve- 
ment by the men in the environment that 
they create with the staff at the shelter. 
Police incidents in and around the shelter 
have significantly decreased. Today, it 
feels more like a place where men are 
staying while getting back on their feet 
and less like “voluntary incarceration.” 

The Food Project is also broadening its 
base of financial support. It is currently 
67% dependent on government funding 
(down from 80% last year). A strategic 
planning process is underway that will 
reduce that percentage by an additional 
25% over the next three years. Achieving 
this goal will require a significant increase 
of donations from private individuals. This 
strategy is connected to the increased use 
of volunteers in the work of the project. 

Today, a stronger, re-energized board 
of directors is playing a more active role 
in setting the direction of the agency, as 
well as implementing policies that are 
consistent with the historic mission and 
the changing needs of the Food Project. 

Perhaps the most important change is 
the increasing role that clients play, both 
in setting policy and determining the 
direction of programs. Homeless or for- 
merly homeless people now make up 20% 
of the board of directors. Round-table dis- 
cussions and house meetings are held reg- 
ularly in three of the four programs. The 
board has eliminated the former policy of 
prohibiting clients’ eligibility to be 
employees at the agency. There are two 
job positions open that may be filled by 
current and/or former clients. 

Looking to the future, plans are in the 
works for a comprehensive women’s cen- 
ter at Dwight Way. The Food Project has 
applied to HUD for funding of half the 
construction and a full three years of pro- 
gramming for adding a third floor to 


Dwight Way. They are asking the City 
Housing Trust Fund to support the second 
half of construction. With this expanded 
facility, they plan to develop comprehen- 
sive services for both homeless women 
and women at risk of becoming homeless. 
They will expand transitional housing to 
20 beds and add seven units of indepen- 
dent living for people graduating into per- 
manent housing or falling out of it. 

The hope is to provide support for 
women as they move from welfare to 
work, even. when they don’t quite make it. 
The safety net formerly provided by the 
federal government is wearing thin. The 
women’s center will provide a reinforced 
net,-and invite the whole community to 


‘support it in meaningful ways. — 


Miracle? Any one or two such accom- 
plishments could be called a miracle, given 
where the Food Project was two years ago. 
All of them together certainly are. 

Of course, miracles usually don’t hap- 
pen without hard work from a lot of people, 
and this is certainly the case at the Food 
Project. Changes do not come easily. They 
require flexibility and a willingness to work 
together; no one person can make a pro- 
gram. I am truly in awe of the many people 
who have put their hearts into the resurrec- 
tion of the Food Project, and look forward 
to the ways that it will continue its historic 
mission to serve the poorest and most diffi- 
cult to serve in our community. 


Ron Parker is President of the Board of 
Directors of the Berkeley Emergency Food and 
Housing Project. He was pastor of Trinity 
United Methodist Church in Berkeley for 11 
years, and currently is Dean of Enrollment at 
Pacific School of Religion. 


Richard List 
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having your parents die. Some clients will 
not change. They will deteriorate and die. 
It will not be pretty. 

Not everybody is cut out to be a 
“rugged individualist.” People need love. 
This society has plenty of people who 
will offer a kick in the butt. Too much 
abuse is why many people wind up as 
clients. I, myself, have won many 
“Victim of the Month” awards and was 
“Victim of the Year” in 1961. 

I hope both Pat and Wendy will try to 
relax, take a deep breath, and try to work 
together. Much depends on this. Both Pat 
and Wendy have strong points; that’s all 
the more reason they should work togeth- 
er. The Food Project without Wendy and 
Fitz is like apple pie without the apples. 


Richard List is an artist, the creator of 
Plop Art, a contributor to Street Spirit and has 
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Children and adults have been banished from their only homes. 
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Eureka’s Homeless Refugees 


Now that they have been banished, where do the refugees go? 
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Superior Court Judge Buffington. 

Attorney Sara Senger also called the 
so-called emergency on South Spit Jetty 
“a false alarm,” adding that, “homeless 
[persons] who do not live on the Jetty live 
in dangerous abandoned buildings, card- 
board boxes on the streets of Eureka, 
under freeway overpasses, and even on 
highway medians.” The Salvation Army 
also separated itself from Humboldt 
County’s deportation effort. 

Despite a court injunction granted to 
temporarily delay the eviction, Lindsay’s 
workers began distributing 48-hour evic- 
tion notices at the Jetty on October 15. 
The next day Judge Buffington dissolved 
the injunction. Even though no hearing 
was held in open court on the specifics of 
the county-concocted health crisis, 
Buffington ruled that “public health may 
be endangered and the need to protect the 
overall health of county residents must 
take precedence over any contract.” 

Attorney Senger, a close observer of 
Humboldt County’s Machiavellian legal 
maneuverings, suggested that the County 
played its legal hand very skillfully. 
Months before the settlement was final- 
ized, County officials openly joked about 
using “the health card” to torpedo the 
looming legal settlement. The County had 
extensively researched the powers of the 
County Health Officer for months before 
signing the settlement, apparently prepar- 
ing for an end-run around it. 

Department of Social Services Chief 
John Frank and other County authorities 
did not provide the necessary funding for 
a successful relocation. When contacted 


‘by Street Spirit on October 16, Health 


Officer Lindsay had no specifics as to 
what amount of money was available for 
housing, how many people had been 
helped, or how long any help would con- 
tinue. She made no commitment to carry- 


Compassion in Eureka 
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“You don’t really want those people to 
stay out there, do you?” Any number of 
people have asked me this, all with the 
same strained, saddened eyes. How could 
anyone want such a thing? The jetty is 
such a remote, exposed place. They are so 
poor, after all. They collect broken-down 
vehicles the way some of us collect flow- 
ers. They are an eyesore, “stewing in their 
own excrement,” as we are told by the 
media almost daily. 

This is the excuse behind the eviction 
— “they” have been declared a public 
health nuisance. After nearly 10 years of 
total neglect and harassment from the 
County, suddenly all this attention. “It is a 
shame for people to live that way. A scan- 


ing out the terms of the settlement, but 
criticized Jetty residents for not having 
children in school and inadequate sanita- 
tion facilities. (Lindsay herself had 
refused to send out portapotties, potable 
water, or sewage lines; the schools had 
turned away several children, saying that 
the Jetty community would be shortly 
evicted, making enrollment pointless.) 


BUREAUCRATS CELEBRATE EVICTION 


On October 17, a coterie of Humboldt 
County officials posed for the press in 
announcing a $170,000 award from the 
Waste Management Board to “return the 
South Spit... to its natural state” in a rush 
demolition effort that would remove all 
signs of the 10-year-old homeless 
encampment. Sharing the limelight were 
Health Department Director Jeff Arnold, 
Supervisor Stan Dixon (who prompted the 
Thompson bill), Environmental Services 
Director Dennis Kalson, and, inevitably, 
Ann Lindsay — all instrumental in the 
disinformation campaign to oust the 
homeless. Rev. Eric Duff estimated that 
only a few thousand dollars of the 
$55,000-plus appropriated for “homeless 
relocation expenses” had made its way 
directly to the homeless themselves. 


LIBERALS IGNORE HOMELESS PLEAS 


Duff noted that attempts to involve 
civil liberties advocates, environmental- 
ists, Earth First!, Headwaters activists, 
and other liberals in support efforts for the 
South Spit homeless were almost entirely 
unavailing. He had called the Hope 
Coalition and the Green Party (who have 
a majority on the Arcata City Council) to 
set up a vigil in early September to cir- 
cumvent the blockade of the encampment 
by the Conservancy and County. 

None of the liberals responded. An 
Arcata Green Party member and County 
health worker, who insisted on remaining 
‘anonymous, said he didn’t favor “forced 
relocation,” but acknowledged that neither 


dal. And aren’t they trespassers, really?” 

We seem to have forgotten the reason 
they’ve been allowed to remain all these 
years: much of the camp is located on land 
that was once ocean, and therefore title- 
less. It’s hard to evict when you don’t have 
someone to sign a warrant. But that’s over 
now; we’ve found a new ploy. They are a 
health risk, a public nuisance. Depriving 
them of the only homes they have will 
solve that real fast. A-mournful look. A 
long sigh, those compassionate eyes. 

The argument goes, “Aren’t we helping 
them by forcing them into better housing?” 
These are people who have accepted the 
ruse perpetrated by County officials that we 
are pouring resources into these 100 or so 
misfortunates. Actually, most of the money 
has gone into manning a gate at the top of 
the hill, effectively isolating them. My 


he nor any other Green he knew of had 
taken any action to protest or stop it. He 
suggested that trust be placed in “the 
integrity and concern” of County Health 
officials like Lindsay and suggested that 
“encouraging homelessness” (through 
providing facilities for the Jetty communi- 
ty) was not a viable option. He argued that 
County health officials who managed the 
mass eviction were really acting in the 
best interests of the campers. 


RESISTING THE EVICTION DEADLINE 


Official zero hour for the homeless 
campers was Sunday, October 19, at 5 p.m. 
Tow trucks hauled out disabled vehicles 
that day. Rev. Duff estimates that 20-40 
campers defied Lindsay’s deadline and 
stayed on the spit. Camper Jesse Katz said 
if he left at the deadline, “scavengers” from 
Eureka, who arrived in boats afterwards, 
would have carried out “clean-up shop- 
ping” expeditions, looting the makeshift 
vehicular homes he and others were pres- 
sured to abandon under threat of arrest. 

Interviewed 24 hours after the deadline, 
resident Amy Martin reported she had no 
plans to move, saying people don’t under- 
stand what homeless people face trying to 
join the mainstream: hostile landlords, and 
even banks that don’t want their money. 
“When you say you’re from the Jetty, it’s 
like a wall goes up. It’s really sad.” She 
reports at least five people are now living 
in abandoned houses in Eureka. 

Duff, apprehensive about the prospects 
of an armed confrontation (since some 
residents had declared they would defend 
their makeshift homes and legal rights 
with force if necessary) had found a medi- 
ator, but Lindsay refused to mediate. 

Sheriff Dennis Lewis initially insisted 
he would not evict homeless campers 
without a clear court order (which was 
never forthcoming). But after an anony- 
mous threat that a bomb had been placed 
in one of the towed vans, Lewis’s men 
moved in with shotguns and ATVs on 
October 22. Ironically, the four arrested 
were not militant protesters, but simply 
hadn’t had time to claim all their property 
and to get their vehicles working. 

“They told me I had 20 seconds to get 
out or go to jail,” said Wendell Strouse, 
who had lived on the spit for five years. 
Strouse explained he was still there trying 
to repair his pickup truck. When he was 
ordered to leave, the Eureka Times-Press 
reported, he just had time to grab his and a 
neighbor’s dogs, jump into a car which 
had no license plate, and drive off the 
sandy peninsula. Attorney Ann Turner was 
barred from the Jetty during the arrests. 

Attorney Sender wondered why health 
and environmental concerns were being 
focused on the South Spit homeless when 
a decommissioned nuclear power plant on 
the Bay near the North Jetty and a mas- 
sive chlorine dump from 50 years of rapa- 
cious logging are far graver concerns. 


SiT-IN AT COUNTY RESTROOMS 


On October 24, two days after the 
arrests, the new refugees and their sup- 


response, even if some of this money does 
get to a few campers, is “what’s all the 
fuss?” There are hundreds just like them in 
temporary camps all over Humboldt 
County. What are we doing for them? Why 
is this health risk so real on the jetty, so 
absent (apparently) everywhere else? 

I suppose you could do something 
wrong out of compassion. What folks are 
really saying is, “We don’t like the way it 
all looks, okay? We aren’t against the 
poor, just all the garbage and clutter.” 

Actually, the folks on the South Jetty 
clean up very nicely. They certainly went 
all out on Friday, October 10, the day of 
the much-awaited court appearance. A 
sharp-looking group, if you ask me. These 
folks haven’t had garbage pick-up. 
They’re doing the best they can, each one 
of them, given a myriad of circumstances. 
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porters held a demonstration at the 
Humboldt County Courthouse to drama- 
tize the injustice perpetrated at South Spit 
Jetty. Doctor Wendy Ring issued a public 
statement with four concerns: 

1. Lindsay waited until after the dysen- 
tery outbreak to bring in toilets and potable 
water that might have prevented it. 

2. The County signed and then violated 
the legal agreement to provide alternate 
shelter prior to deporting the residents. 

3. The promised open-ended vouchers 
for lodging were only good for a week. 

4. The promised three-month camping 
period on the North Jetty was reduced to 
16 days at a cost of $10/day per campsite, 
which the County refuses to pay. 

Jesse Katz, reached at the Ranchhotel, 
said, “My rent is only paid until the 26th. 
I was lied to about my pets, vehicle and 
possessions being taken care of. The only 
respite we had was when we had our 
lawyer get an injunction. Only 10 people 
that I know of actually got housing.” 

Emphasizing the bogus brouhaha 
around toilets and “fecal contamination,” 
Dr. Ring and the refugees announced a 
Restroom Sit-In (or “Shit-In” by some). 
Demonstrators lined up outside the court- 
house restrooms and outdoor portapotties 
with rolls of toilet paper in hand, and 
invited passersby to join them. Many did. 
The demonstration continued for four 
hours, involving dozens of people. 

“Since the Board of Supervisors, the 
County Health Officer, and Judge — 
Buffington are so concerned about where 
we go to the bathroom, we are sure they 
will not mind our using their restrooms 
while we wait for them to come up with 
an alternative,” stated the demonstrators. 

In the wake of the protest, a week’s 


“free” motel rooms and 15 days “free” 


camping on the north spit of Humboldt 
Harbor had expanded until at least the end 
of the month. Recent arrival and internet 
reporter Susan Dunn reported that those 
remaining at the motels and the North 
Jetty were a fraction of the original com- 
munity. “Most were just given $20 vouch- 
ers and sent on their way.” Still, Dunn 
expressed her belief that solidarity and 
protest had improved a bad situation. 
“Even here (in the Ranchhotel), we were 
not allowed to receive Jetty residents from 
other hotels until we protested.” 

There was still discrimination to be 
overcome. Marsha Brantley reported that 
nighttime visiting — even of other resi- 
dents in the Ranchhotel — was forbidden 
and that former Jetty residents not only 
had to undergo daily “inspections” by 
motel personnel, but were required to 
clean up their rooms themselves. 

Through all the stress and tension, the 
next eviction deadline looms on 
November | for the South Spit refugees at 
the hotels and the North Jetty. Outside, 
draped on Susan Dunn’s bus, which 
serves as a makeshift ark for the Jetty resi- 
dents’ animals, hangs a huge cloth banner: 
“So now where do you want us to go?” 


I know that I melt when I look at them all 
together, so hopeful, waiting for a chance 
to tell their side of the story in the court- 
room. So fine, whether clean or dirty. I 
feel something from the heart. 

They never did get their chance. The 
lawyer was dismissed for not having filed 
the appropriate motion. The judge deliber- 
ated a few days, then lifted his restraining 
order. The County moved in fast. In two 
days, it was either get out or face arrest. 
They were given a day of grace on 
Monday. But not on Tuesday, when the 
County proceeded with the mass eviction. 

Meanwhile, those who did “cooperate” 
and leave are now languishing in hotels 
and similar campgrounds without food or 
support, and with maybe a week before 
they are on the street again. They call it 
compassion, I call it hypocrisy. 


